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HE task ahead of us will be long and difficult. We face an 
ordeal which means blood and toil and sweat and tears — for 
our Nation as it has for Great Britain. Our people face months 
and perhaps years of sacrifice — sacrifice of our personal privileges 
and pleasures, sacrifice of our present businesses and undertakings 
and in many cases, sacrifice of life. That is the price of survival. 
It is not too great a price for Americans to pay for their freedom. 
The freedom we Americans possess in this great and glorious 
land is our proudest heritage. It is a long heritage. It came not 

with the wind and the rain, but out of human effort and anguish 
out of great striving and sacrifice. From generation to generation, 
men dreamed it. From generation to generation, men died for it. 
So long as free men cherish freedom more than life itself, freedom 

can not perish from the earth. 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman in annual message 
to the Legislature, January 7, 1942 
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WAR MESSAGE TO CHILDREN 


Many teachers and principals will wish to read the following message from 
Commissioner of Education Ernest E. Cole to their pupils. The 
vocabulary is such that this is possible even with young pupils. 


Boys AND GIRLS OF New York STATE: 

Our country is at war. From the Philippines to Iceland, your brothers, 
uncles, friends in our brave armed forces are on the alert to guard all that 
we hold dear. You school students, two and a quarter million of you, 
are close to our hearts. For you America gives battle. 

Our President has told us that the war may be long. Each of you and 
each of your 82,000 teachers have a job to do. In this message 1 am 


going to try to tell you what that job is. 


First, be sure that you know what we are fighting for. We are fighting 
so that you may grow up and live in a land as free as that in which you 
were born. We are fighting so that you may go on having free schools. 
We are fighting so that your teachers may continue teaching you the truth. 
We are fighting so that each of you may choose the life work he or she 
likes. We are fighting so that the good things of this country may be 
yours and your children’s. We are fighting so that you and your children 


and your grandchildren may worship God as you wish. 


Second, love your country more than ever before. Let your love so shine 
before men that they may see America’s good works. Study your Nation's 
past. Learn of the battles by which our fathers won for us the freedoms 
we enjoy today. Study the world as it is today. Learn how our great 
country is run by its people— by you and me —and for the good of its 
people, that is, for the good of you and me. Learn what it means when you 
sing: “ My Country, "Tis of Thee,” and when you pledge allegiance to our 
flag. Perhaps you are in the first grade of school. Perhaps you are a 
senior, soon to graduate. No matter — you are not too young and you are 
not too old to learn about America’s place in the world of today and to 


learn from the lessons of America’s yesterdays, 
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Some of you are in tiny schools far up in the mountains. Others are 
in huge city schools. Some of you have fathers and mothers born in other 
lands. Some of you have parents who do not speak our language. It is 
your job to pass on to them what you learn from your teachers about 


America. 


Third, it is your job to keep calm. There will be much talk about the 
war. You will hear it, and of course you will talk of the war yourselves. 
But you should not get upset. You can not do your part for our country 
if you become excited. You should also try to help other people to keep 
calm. One of my sons has just returned from England, where he went 
with some other members of our national Congress. He tells me that the 
school boys and the school girls of England are not nervous. They have 


stayed calm. I have told him that our boys and girls also will be calm. 


Fourth, part of your job is to help with war work. Save your money. 
Buy defense stamps. Buy bonds with the stamps. Help with the Junior 
Red Cross. Next spring, plan to plant gardens and grow things to eat. 
Learn what things are best to eat. Try to keep well. Learn about first aid. 
Learn what to do if trouble comes to your part of the State. Learn to 
save paper and pencils and books. Learn to do without things so that the 
work of our men will go to help our Army and Navy and our friends in 
other countries, not to build things that you and I can do without. 
Remember that we are fighting to be free not just for today and tomorrow 
but for many, many years to come. What we in the schools can do is 
little enough compared to what our boys in the land forces and on the sea 


and under the sea and in the air must do every day. 


Fifth, do today’s work well. Your work in school is to study and learn. 
You must learn from books but you must also learn to work and play 
with other pupils and with your teachers. Some day peace will come. 
When it comes, you will be stronger if you have done today’s job well. 
Thus, you will be more useful to our country. So stay in school. Come 
every day. Make every minute count. Our country helps our schools to 
live. Our schools help our country to live. Our schools are one of our 


lines of defense. You two and a quarter million are all soldiers in that 





line of defense. If we all work together —and we will —the day will 
come when our beloved country, under God, shall have “a new birth of 


freedom.” 
ErRNeEstT E. Coie 


Commissioner of Education 
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MOBILIZING SCHOOLS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The programs and services that the schools of New York State should provide 


for training civilians in efficient home defense and building morale are outlined in 
a bulletin just published by the State Education Department, entitled Mobilizing 
Schools for Civilian Defense. The recommendations were approved by the Board of 
Regents on December 19, 1941. The bulletin has already been distributed to superin- 


tendents, high school principals, boards of education and other school administrators. 


For wider dissemination, the bulk of the information is presented here. It was 


prepared under the direction of Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commissioner of 


Education, who said in the foreword: 


Modern warfare, with its gigantic machines of destruction, has brought 


the battlefields to the doors of the civilian population as well as to the 


armed forces. The unprecedented destruction of civilian lives and property 
in China, Continental Europe, the “ Coventries ”’ of England and our own 
Pearl Harbor only serves to remind us vividly of the emergencies we 


must be prepared to meet. The building of morale and the training of 


our civilian population are vital to our national defense. Hundreds , 5 


thousands of civilians must be trained for volunteer services. All * jy jy. 


ians, including children, must be taught what to do in an emerger cy and 


, : “7 ‘eo _ Tt 7e > 8 . ; . . ~ 4 > | ° 
how to do it. This vast new venture will require the combined, services 


of every public and volunteer agency in the community, the. State and 


the Nation. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATION’ 5 


Local boards of education should take 
immediate steps to develop as many of 
the programs and services outlined in this 
Bulletin as will be needed for local civilian 
defense. The following recommendations, 
if approved by the local boards of educa- 
tion, will make it possible for the admin- 
istrative officers of the local schools to 
undertake immediately an extensive pre,. 
gram of morale building and civijjian 
defense training. The Department r ecom- 
mends that the local boards: 

l Appoint a coordinating committee 
comprised of representatives of the public 
schools, the local deferise council and 
representative public aiad private agencies 
to assist in the planning of the programs 
and services which: will be undertaken by 
the local schools. Such a committee will 
insure the utilization of the schools in 
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those areas wh’ sre their facilities and pro- 
fessionally tr ained personnel may be used 
to the bes’, advantage. 

2 Av chorize the opening of school 
build’ ngs for civilian defense training 
PU".poses and for such other activities as 
'aay be deemed necessary for the develop- 
ment of community programs for civilian 
defense. Local boards will be requested 
to provide meeting places for many 
groups of volunteers who desire training 
for some branch of the civilian defense. 
Additional funds may have to be re- 
quested from the proper authorities to 
finance the heating and lighting of 
the buildings. 

3 Request all teachers and other per- 
sonnel, to volunteer if their services are 
needed, a minimum of four hours a week 
for civilian defense services, as outlined 
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in this Bulletin. 


Professionally trained 
people in the public schools can render 
their greatest service to the civilian de- 
fense by volunteering to teach or to per- 


form other services as outlined in this 
Bulletin. Teachers already employed for 
night school service should volunteer for 
four hours of additional service. Besides 


teachers, other volunteers may be secured 
to assist in this work. 

4 In the large cities of the State, offer 
the services of a full-time supervisor or 
teacher to assist outside volunteer agen- 
cies in the training of personnel for 
rarious civilian defense activities. Many 

‘a the persons who have volunteered their 
serv, “5 are exceptionally well equipped 


- ally to perform these duties. Many 
technic Uy to pe 1 these duties. Many 


of them, however, will need help in t 
organization of the instructional material 
and especially in teaching methods. Per- 
sons so assigned by the board of education 
can render an invaluable service to the 
thousands of volunteers who, in turn, will 
be responsible for training large numbers 
of civilian workers. 

5 Authorize the superintendent — of 
schools to designate a person to coor- 
dinate the many civilian defense activities 
undertaken by the schools. The person 
chosen should have sufficient time for 
the planning of the programs, the sched- 
uling of personnel, the scheduling of 
classes and services and such other work 
as will be necessary to facilitate imme- 


diately the development of these services. 


RECOMMENDED PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


The State } ducation Department has attempted, in cooperation with other gov- 


ernmental agencic alias 
the schools may un lertake at this time. 
not only to assist in tt 
for civilian participatio 


programs. 


‘s, to outline the areas of civilian training and morale building which 
These programs and services are planned 
aining of the hundreds of thousands of adults who are needed 
1 for defense but also to provide vital adult education 


GENE} 4L ADULT EDUCATION 


Special emphasis should be pi aced on 
the following general adult edu ation 


activities : 


Public Discussion and Forums 

This is one of the most vital services 
which can be rendered by the public 
schools. The complete unity of our 
people must be secured through an 
understanding of the problems we face. 
They must understand better than for- 
merly the high ideals of the American 
democracy we are fighting to defend. The 
importance of this service was emphasized 
by President Roosevelt in a letter to 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt in which 


he said: 
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I am convinced that under the im- 
pact of the defense emergency it is 
more important than ever that the peo- 
ple be encouraged freely to assemble to 
discuss their common problems. — In- 
deed, as I have said before, this is one 
of the freedoms that we are determined 
t.> defend. 

The local communities’ public discus- 
sion pro,*tam should be viewed as a bri vad 
service, avcilable to all branches of our 
defense, whic.» depend upon better public 
understanding. These programs may, 
and usually should, employ a variety of 
agencies to dissemiiate their views in- 
cluding the radio, the forum, the round- 
table discussion groups, institutes for the 
training of leaders and social workshop 
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projects. The plan and scope of this 
program is outlined in detail in a recent 
bulletin entitled ‘‘ Civilian Morale Serv- 
ice, School and College,” which may be 
secured from the United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency at 


Washington. 


A Program for Aliens and Other 
Foreign-born Adults 


Latest registration figures for 1940 
show that 1,212,622 aliens are domiciled 
in New York State. This means that 


approximately one of every eight adults 
in the Empire State is an alien. It is 
obvious that such a large segment of our 
adult population stands in urgent need of 
every possible educational opportunity 
that can be offered them to gain a better 
knowledge of our country, to speak our 
language, to become conversant with our 
and to obtain a 


English publications 


firmer grasp of American ideals. Unity 
of purpose and solidarity of effort will 
be achieved only when the rank and file 
of the American people understand the 
essentials of the issues at stake in this 
world crisis and comprehend the complete 
significance of the democratic way of life 
that we are fighting to defend. 

The Department recommends the fol- 


lowing activities for the foreign-born: 


1 The organization of classes to en- 
able foreign-born to learn to read, write 
and speak English. These are the tool 
subjects which are essential to give 
them a better understanding of the 
country of their adoption. One of the 
major services to be rendered by the 
teachers who volunteer their 
services is in this field. 


school 


2 To offer, under the leadership of 
the ablest teachers in our 
courses in civics and American history 
which will impart to the foreign-born 


sch i Is, 
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a better understanding of the basic 
ideals and policies to be found in the 
American democracy. Through a bet- 
ter understanding of the fundamentals 
of American government on the part 
of this group our democracy will be 
greatly strengthened. 


3 To develop for the foreign-born 
population living in the large centers of 
the State, a service that will assist them 
in applying for citizenship and in 
understanding the procedures to be 
followed in qualifying for it. The per- 
selected for this service should, 
in many cases, be able to speak the 
language of the applicants and have an 
intimate knowledge of the countries 
where they formerly resided. The 
instructors will be given special training 
by representatives of this Department 


sons 


and of the Federal Department of 
Justice. 

Civic Education for Out-of-School 
Youth 


A program of civic education for out- 
of-school youth has been sponsored by 
the State 
February 1, 


Education since 


1940. 
of this program are: 


Department 
The main objectives 


1 To promote, enrich and supple- 
ment the out-of-school youth activities 
of the community. 

2 To give the young people of the 
community an opportunity to plan and 
execute many of their own community 
activities, aimed at not only improving 
their general welfare and that of their 
communities, but also increasing their 
active, enthusiastic participation in 
democratic processes. 

Youth programs, sponsored by local 
schools and local youth councils, are in 
operation in 26 communities in the State. 
It is hoped that these services can be 
greatly extended in order to make more 
vital and real, youth participation in all 


major citizenship activities. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
1 Pupil assistance in harvesting of 
crops 


It is impossible to anticipate at this 
time the critical problems to be faced in 
the field of agricultural production. The 
most acute shortage, to date, has been in 
the field of farm labor. With increased 
production, the labor shortage will prob- 
ably become even more acute and it may 
be necessary to train large numbers of 
young men and young women to assist 
in agricultural production. 

The major areas in which the public 
schools can cooperate in agricultural 


production are as follows: 


2 Maintaining special courses to 
train regular students, out-of-school 
youth on farms and adults, in the 
repair of farm power equipment and 
farm machinery 

3 The possible development of home 
and community gardens to produce 
additional essential foods 


+ The joint utilization of equipment 
and facilities of the state technical insti- 
tutes of agriculture and the local depart- 
ments of agriculture for the servicing 
of farm equipment. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENT EDUCATION 


One of our most solemn obligations is 
the safeguarding of the health and general 
welfare of children of preschool age. 
Every community as a part of its civilian 
defense program, must do everything in 
its power to help maintain family morale 
and make it possible for young children 
to have every safeguard that society can 
furnish them. Wartime conditions make 
it necessary to provide: 

For the care of these young children, 
when necessary, during the hours 
when their mothers may have to work 
in defense industries and to insure to 
them every possible protection in case 
they have to be evacuated. 

The British experience makes it clear 
that to protect parents and children, in 
emergency conditions, the following must 
be supplied : 

1 Trained lay volunteers to supple- 
ment and augment the paid or volun- 
teer services of the professional group 

2 Nursery schools and similar edu- 
cational institutions for preschool and 
older children dwelling in defense areas 
and in communities to which children 
are to be evacuated 
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Local school authorities, in communi- 
ties with large defense industries, or in 
other strategic centers which may be sub- 
ject to attack, are urged to cooperate, in 
every possible way, with the local defense 
authorities in the development of training 
programs for both parents and volunteer 
leaders who will care for these young 
children. Many boards will be requested 
to assure the responsibility for the organ- 
ization and supervision of nursery schools 
for the care of children whose mothers 
will be employed in the defense industries. 
The local schools may assist by: 

1 Setting up nursery schools, or 
similar educational institutions, for the 
care of children in defense areas 

2 Training volunteers to assist in 
this care 

3 Working with families of children 
who may be evacuated in order to in- 
crease both parents’ and children’s 
feelings of security in the evacuation 
process 

4 Also working with families to 
which children would be evacuated, to 
give understanding of the children’s 
needs, particularly at the time when 
they must leave their own homes 
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Homemaking education holds a com- 
manding place in the everyday life of the 
State as well as in its civilian defense 
program. Emergency conditions today 
require that families be prepared to meet 
critical situations with relation to change 
in family income, rising prices, increased 
taxes, use of substitutes, changes in the 
quality of goods and services available 
and increased demands on the time and 
energy of both youth and adults. There 
is a housing and labor shortage which is 
affecting homes and family living. The 
staggered employment plan also is forc- 
ing new adjustments. 

Homemaking education has a genuine 
and all-time responsibility to help families 
adjust themselves to these sudden and 
unusual changes. A sound program will 
also help families to solve many problems 
related to the nutrition, feeding, clothing 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 

Physical fitness is a prime essential in 
military preparedness, defense production 
and general morale. At a time of national 
crisis every man and woman should be 
made to feel a personal responsibility for 
keeping physically fit. Looking toward 
this end community programs should 
emphasize the importance of medical and 
dental serviges to correct remedial de- 
fects; impart an understanding of sound 
practices of good health including nutri- 
tion; institute vigorous physical training 
programs for the young men that are 
designed to prepare them for meeting the 
strenuous demands of military service, for 
certain kinds of heavy defense jobs or 
for the manifold duties connected with 
civilian defense, either in a regular or 
volunteer capacity ; and finally to furnish 


wholesome recreational activities for older 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


and housing of the family, maintaining 
health of the family, and the management 
of family resources. Decrease in the 
family income or increased demands on it 
is making it necessary for the homemaker 
to use less expensive food, clothing and 
other household commodities. 

It will also require many homemakers 
to perform at home many activities, such 
as making clothing, doing the family 
laundry and canning food, which they 
have not needed to do formerly. They 
will also need to be able to devise methods 
of prolonging the usefulness of clothing, 
furnishings and equipment through re- 
pairing, remaking and careful use. 

The schools are urged to utilize the 
facilities of the ‘700 departments of home- 
making, with staffs totaling 2300 teachers, 
to assist in providing a wide range of 
courses of value to our civilian defense. 


AND RECREATION 
youth and adults. These requirements 
play a leading part in our national pre- 
paredness program. 

The schools of the State have profes- 
sionally trained staffs of well over 3500 
teachers of physical education and facili- 
ties that exceed 3100 gymnasiums, 2500 
athletic fields and playgrounds, valued at 
millions of dollars. These facilities which 
are usually closed on school days at 
5 p. m. and on Saturdays and Sundays 
are adequate to render an unusually 
valuable service in developing physical 
fitness and recreational programs for out- 
No other 


public agency has adequate facilities or 


of-school youths and adults. 


ample professionally trained staffs for 
these programs. Military and civilian 
agencies are stressing the importance of 


this service. 
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The leadership of the professional staffs 
of the schools could be utilized in devel- 
oping vast programs of out-of-door 
sports, including skating, skiing, hockey, 
snowshoeing and hiking and_ other 


seasonal activities that would undoubt- 


edly improve the physical fitness of 


our younger people and equip them to 


meet the emergencies that may lie just 
ahead. 

Local schools, therefore, are urged to 
develop extensive physical fitness pro- 
grams and .other forms of recreational 


activities. 


PUBLIC SERVICE TRAINING 


Public service training has become an 
increasingly important function of many 
educational agencies during the past 
decade. The Bureau of Public Service 
Training, established by the Board of 
Regents in 1937, has assisted many public 
agencies in the organization and super- 
vision of in-service training programs for 
their employes. Last year over 37,000 
state and local employes enrolled for 
public in-service training courses. The 
experience in the organization of this 
work is an invaluable one in the training 
of public employes and auxiliary workers 
for wartime emergencies. Those in 
charge of every state and local institution 
including schools, hospitals, prisons, sani- 
tariums and orphanages, must have their 
personnel trained to assume new respon- 
sibilities in case of emergency. The 
firemen, policemen, health officers, sani- 
tary employes and other public servants 
have to be trained in new duties to protect 
public health safety. 

The Bureau of Public Service Training 
was requested by Governor Lehman and 
the State Fire Defense Committee to 
organize and supervise a defense training 
program for 200,000 volunteer firemen. 
Six itinerant instructors, trained at the 
Chemical Warfare School of the United 
States Arsenal, 


Army at Edgewood 
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Maryland, inaugurated the program late 
in September and to date over 7000 
firemen have completed the courses. The 
Sureau, at the request of the New York 
City Fire Department and in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education, provided an_ intensive 
training course in teaching methods for 
1700 officers of the New York City 
Fire Department. These officers, in turn, 
will instruct more than 90,000 civilian 
fire auxiliary workers in New York 
City. 

The schools can develop public service 
training courses for both the regular 
and auxiliary forces. Thousands of 
persons will engage in these training 
programs. The schools also can assist 
these instructors by providing them with 
short intensive courses in teaching meth- 
ods or technics of conducting conferences 
and also in the organization of their 
instructional materials. Moreover, it 
would greatly facilitate the local training 
programs if the local schools, with their 
lecture rooms, blackboards and_ visual 
aids equipment, could be used for such 
classes. 

This assistance will be of maximum 
value if local schools cooperate with the 
Public Service 


aid of the Bureau of 


Training in organizing the courses. 
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Large numbers of public and private 
agencies, including many newly organized 
volunteer groups, are being mobilized to 
assist in the training of vast numbers of 
Most 


of these organizations are dependent on 


our people for civilian activities. 


volunteers to instruct the classes or to 


conduct the round-table conferences. 
\ vast majority of these volunteers are 
well trained technically for the work but 
very few of them have been instructed 
in fundamental teaching methods, or in 
the organization of the instructional 
Nearly all of the 1700 fire 


department officers who completed the 


materials. 


short, intensive instructor-training course 


were enthusiastic about the value of the 


training. They learned the value of 
carefully preparing each lesson, the 
danger of depending on lectures, the 


importance of questioning students to 


TEACHER OR INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 


determine that each student fully under- 
stood the specific subject or procedure 
taught, the value of class discussions and 
the use of examinations to determine how 


well the subject had been mastered. 
Short intensive teacher-training courses 


will be of unusual value to the large 


numbers of volunteers who have offered 


their services for this work. Local boards 


of education can render a real serv 


ice to this program by releasing, for 


full or part time, an unusually well- 


qualified supervisor or teacher to assist 
in the training of the volunteers in 
fundamentals of good teaching methods. 
The State 


conduct a one or two-day conference for 


Education Department will 


the persons released for this work, to 
assist them in the preparation of the 
short, intensive courses needed for this 


training program. 


BULLETINS 


The State Education Department has 


in preparation the following bulletins 


which will soon be sent to schools: 


Organization of Adult Education Pro- 
grams 

Teaching English to Foreign Born 

Preparing Aliens for Naturalization 

Methods of Teaching Adults 

Community Programs and Services for 
Out-of-School Youth 

Homemaking Education in 
Defense 

Physical Fitness and Recreational Pro- 
grams for Civilian Defense 


Civilian 


ADDITIONAL 
For detailed information regarding the 
civilian defense training program outlined 


in this Bulletin, write to Dr A. B. Mere- 
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Child Care and Development for Civil- 
ian Defense 
Agricultural Education in Civilian De- 
fense 
Schools are urged to use the bulletin 
entitled “ Civilian Morale Service, School 
and College,” issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C., 


development of forums, discussion groups, 


as a guide in the 


radio programs and general citizenship 


training. 


INFORMATION 


dith, Coordinator, Civilian Defense Train- 
ing Program, State Education Depart- 


ment, Albany, N. Y, 
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HOW TO GIVE CHILDREN A FEELING 
OF SECURITY IN EMERGENCY 


By May E. 


Peabody, Supervisor of Child Development, Bureau of Child 


Development and Parent Education, State Education Department 


Now that war itself is upon us realistic 
What 


can we do for children now and when 


measures take the place of talk. 


air raids become a terrible reality? Back 
of what we do there are certain funda- 
mental psychological facts. An _ under- 
standing of these facts helps adults acquire 
a degree of security for themselves, so 
necessary in our relations with children. 

1 What is needed today is the ability 
to live as normally as possible in the 
midst of insecurity. Adults who are 
willing to face their own worries and 
feelings of insecurity are the ones who 
can help children. So let us face the fact 
that we are frightened, that we are wor- 
ried, that we are sick about this whole 
business of war. Let us face the fact 
resolutely and then do something con- 
structive about it! It is wallowing about 
in these emotional upsets that creates 
havoc and panic for ourselves and for 
children. The way children react to 
danger and fear is determined by what 
adults do and say. 

2 Knowing what to do in specific dan- 
gers is tremendously important. Air 
raid drills of course are necessary. But 
an air raid drill itself can be the occasion 
of fear if poorly carried out. Teachers 
and children can talk the matter over 
together: why air raid drill, how each 
child can help, who can have specific 
duties, how the siren sounds ete. All 
this can be done as other activities in the 
classroom are planned and done until the 
matter is so well known and accepted by 
the children that there is little danger of 
fear: children fear the unknown as we all 
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way to find security. 


do. Sudden, militaristic commands, 
threats of dire consequences, tensions 
have no place especially in an air raid 
drill. Intelligent and willing cooperation 
is readily given by children with a leader 
who is calm, sympathetic and understand- 
ing of children. 

children outlets for pent-up 
emotions engendered by home situations 


3 Give 


as well as by general feelings of tension 
in the very atmosphere of war. ‘Talk 
the war situation over with them if they 
seem interested. Try to keep them from 
indulging in wild feelings of hatred and 
revenge. Perhaps a sense of humor 1s 
needed right here. Don’t try to explain 
everything in detail to a five-year-old 
because he is not interested in too much 
detail. But the knowledge of the Jap- 
anese strategy is of great interest to a 
ten-year-old. You can understand what 
is meant if you compare the dispassionate, 
calm, judicious way Elmer Davis or 
Raymond Gram Swing comments upon 
the news with the dramatic fear-inspiring 
manner of some radio commentators. Let 
things about the war be in the open rather 
than suppressed and festering within. 
This does not mean to dwell upon gory 
details. If you study your children you 
will know what conversations are a re- 
lease to them and what are vicarious 
indulgences in horror. Remember, too, 
that talking about the war is only one 
outlet for children. There are other out- 
lets such as paintings, modeling etc., 
which can afford release. 

4 Having something to do is a fine 
Standing and wait- 
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ing for something to happen is fatal. 
Most observers of London’s children re- 
When 


children have reached their shelters, have 


port that children like to sing. 


constructive things to do: perhaps sing- 
ing, perhaps phonograph records, perhaps 
games, perhaps storytelling, perhaps 
surprises in the way of new and intrigu- 
ing games or activities, with the children 
all taking part, planning and carrying 
out the activities. And, too, many chil- 
dren can help other children. Delegating 
and sharing responsibilities with children 
who are capable is one way the teacher 
can provide a means of helping to give 
an atmosphere of security. 

5 Try also to tie up the unknown with 
An air 


What 


is happening now is what we have read 


the known and familiar things. 
raid drill is similar to a fire drill. 


about as happening in England and other 
places. Airplanes are of many kinds 
including bombers. How can we dis- 


tinguish the different kinds? Don’t for- 


-_-——— 


CONSUMER INFORMATION 


Attention of libraries in New York 
State is called to the part they can play 
in aiding the consumer in wartime in 
obtaining knowledge on how and what to 
buy, how to use and save, when to buy 
and how to repair. Exhibiting and 
making available books and pamphlet 
material on these phases of the consum- 
ers’ interests are suggested to libraries. 
Handbook on _ National 


Defense Consumers Information Centers ; 


A bulletin, 


Consumers Prices, and other aids may be 
obtained from the Consumer Division of 
the Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
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get that we walk in a fire drill instead of 
running. 

6 Remember that “ emanations of our 
personality,” as one woman expressed it, 
are vastly more important than the do’s 
and don't's of regulations. If fear and 
worry send your voice up an octave 
higher, don’t talk. Take a good grip on 
yourself for the children’s sake. If con- 
cern for the safety of the children stag- 
gers you, turn the job over to a big boy 
or a big girl until you are sure of yourself. 

7 Finally air raids, blackouts, sirens, all 
the horror-devising details of war must 
be recorded as all in the day’s work. All 
these dislocations must be allowed for 
and taken as part of everyday living. This 
is the hardest thing of all. We must accept 
these things as we accept getting up and 
going to bed, eating, sleeping. Let us 
use all our cleverness, all our resources 
to meet these dislocations constructively 
for ourselves and particularly for our 


children. 


V---— 


FIRST AID PRIORITY GRANTED 

The American Red Cross has granted 
priority to the training of teachers for 
first aid. This was announced by Mrs 
Winthrop Pennock, director of the Divi- 
sion of Volunteer Participation of the 
State Council of Defense. 

It is emphasized that it is important 
that teachers have training in first aid 
in connection with preparing for every 
contingency in the event of air raids in 
the schools. Teachers are urged to con 
tact their local Red Cross for admission 
to classes in first-aid training. The state 
volunteer offices and the local Red Cross 
branches have been informed of this 


priority for teachers. 
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AIR RAIDS—PROTECTIVE MEASURES FOR SCHOOLS 


Adapted from Federal and 


It is not expected that the following 
suggestions will apply in detail to all situ- 
ations. Hence, school officials will make 
the necessary adaptation. These will 
depend upon the immediacy of the air 
raid, the number and distribution of class- 
rooms, corridors and exits and in addi- 
tion, upon the construction of the 
building, whether fireproof or otherwise, 
and whether the exterior walls are floor- 
supporting walls etc. 

Principals are urged to conduct fre- 
quent drills to accustom the pupils to the 
established routines and to the location 
of air raid refuges. When, however, the 
official air raid signal is sounded, imme- 
diate action is imperative. The signal is 
a military order and must be obeyed. 

It is important, therefore, that some 
arrangement be made in each district 
whereby its official air raid signal may be 


promptly relayed to the schools. 


What to do when the air raid warning 
sounds: 

1 Sound the school fire alarm in a special 
way (long, short and repeated rings 
etc.). Have each class leave its 
room in order as in a fire drill. Take 
the class to the designated air raid 
refuge. This may be a given space 

in a middle floor corridor or a 


classroom. 


2 Do not permit any children to leave the 
building without a teacher escort, 
except possibly senior high school 


pupils. 
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New York City Regulations 


3 Do not allow any pupils to return to 


“ 


classrooms until the “ clear” signal 
is given. 

4 In general, do not send the pupils 
home if the building has exterior 
walls that are of the floor-supporting 
type. 

The possible use of gas bombs elim- 
inates the use of basements and _street- 
level floors as refuges. Other things being 
equal, the top floor corridors do not offer 
as much protection as those on the middle 


floors. 


Air raid drill: 

Use the fire drill organization to get 
pupils to the air raid refuge. Have them 
file from the classroom the same way 
and under the same leaders as in a fire 
drill. But tie teacher should take them 
to the air raid refuge. In the event of 
dismissal from the building, two types 
of procedure may be considered: (a) the 
escorted or chaperoned dismissal, (>) the 
directional dismissal. 

The former, by which the teacher con- 
ducts each child to his home, is applicable 
to younger children. Such children may 
be given a colored card and assemble at 
a point in the refuge where the same color 
is displayed. In this case, a previous 
grouping of children according to resi- 
dences must have been made. In _ the 


directional dismissal pupils leave — the 
school at the exit nearest their homes and 
under the control of teachers either in the 
line of march or at key posts. Directional 
dismissals are applicable, in general, to 


pupils of high school grade. 
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Air raid refuge: 

The chance of a direct hit on any indi- 
vidual building is very small. Precaution 
must be taken to guard against the blast 
of near-by explosive bombs and incendi- 
aries, and falling fragments of antiair- 
craft shells. 

Select the most protected places in the 
building as refuges. They should be 
large enough to prevent crowding. The 
refuge should have easy access to drink- 


ing water and to toilet facilities. 


What to do about incendiaries: 

Be sure that the fire extinguishers are 
in proper working order. Be sure to have 
enough people appointed as fire guards - 
teachers or older pupils who know how to 
handle incendiary bombs (consult local 
defense councils for help in handling in- 
cendiary bombs). In case of a hit the 
fire guards should try to handle the situa- 
tion and put the bombs out with water 
spray. If the fire gets beyond control, 
sound the regular fire signal. 

Pupils should then be conducted from 


the building as in a regular fire drill. 


What to do now: 

| Select the air raid refuge or refuges. 
Be sure that each has more than one 
exit. 

Decide upon the type of air raid signal 

to be used. 

3 Make clear to each class its refuge 
space. Assign class leaders to con- 

duct the drill — the same drill as for 
a fire. 

+ Give frequent reviews of the instruc- 
tions. Be sure each pupil and 


teacher knows them now. 
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5 Determine the adequacy of first-aid 


facilities. 


6 Definite provision should be planned in 
the event of prolonged retention at 
a refuge, for group singing, quiet 
games etc. These are to relieve ten 


sion and maintain morale. 


What to do about training: 

Begin training at once. Drill pupils to 
act on an air raid alarm as they do on a 
fire alarm. Hold drill frequently enough 
for all concerned to become familiar with 
details. 

Keep up the morale of the pupils, so 
that if a raid occurs you will have exper 
ience in keeping them occupied. Group 
singing, quiet games, storytelling etc. 
will relieve tension and do much toward 
Organize _ first-aid 


retaining morale. 


training for selected groups. Organize 


fire-defense training for the fire guards. 


To parents: 
If an air raid should come while your 
children are at school, see to your own 


safety. Stay home, go to your refuge 


room, stay away from windows. 

Do not try to reach the school in per- 
son or by telephone. You can accomplish 
no good and may do much harm. Tele- 
phone wires must be kept clear for the 
wardens, the police and the fire depart- 
ment, 

The best interests of your children and 


yourself are served by observance of the 


above precautic ns. 


In an air raid the first rule is to stay 
off the street, get under cover. 

In the event of protracted air raids or 
if school buildings are made unsafe, 
remedies will be sought to conserve the 


state aid. 
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HOW TO CONTROL AND EXTINGUISH 
INCENDIARY BOMBS 


DON’T FEAR THEM — RESPECT THEM — KEEP COOL 


Consult your Fire Department 


1 BE SURE you can get to the 
bomb by stairway or ladder. 

2 Be sure you always have tubs and 
pails filled with water, and a hose tap 
connection. 

3 Be sure you-have a garden hose with 
an adjustable nozzle and a stirrup pump 
or pack pump outfit and a long-handled 
shovel, dark glasses, old leather gloves, a 
powerful flashlight and a plywood or 
metal shield. 

4 Be sure you definitely locate the 
bomb’s position. 

5 Be sure you use only water spray 
on the bomb. Careful application of 
spray will reduce burning time of bomb 
from fifteen to five minutes. 

6 Be sure you search for remaining 
fires in the area where the bomb has 
rested and on the floors below. 

7 Be sure you open windows to allow 
smoke to escape. 

8 Be sure you make a determined effort 
to control the bomb before calling the 
fire department which may be needed for 
large fires. 

9 Be sure you clear unused garrets 
and top floors of all stored burnable 
material. 

10 Be sure you realize that a few 
bombs may contain a small explosive 
charge. Incendiary bombs are generally 


safe to approach two minutes after impact. 


1 DO NOT lock interior doors. 


2 Do not depend solely upon public 
water supply. 


3 Do not keep your fire fighting equip- 


ment in inaccessible places. 


+ Do not get above the fire area. 


5 Do not hit the bomb with a solid 
stream of water and do not use com- 
mercial extinguishers unless approved by 
your fire department. 

6 Do not be satisfied when the bomb 
is burned out. Search carefully for hid- 
den fire. 


7 Do not be without light and air. 


8 Do not become frightened and leave 


the building. Fight the fire. 


9 Do not neglect good fire prevention 
housekeeping. 


10 Do not fear incendiary bombs — 


respect them — keep cool. Where possi- 
ble advance upon an incendiary bomb 


behind a shield of plywood or metal. 


Prepared by Retired Batallion Chief James J. Deasy of New York City, Chief 


State Fire Instructor for Civilian Defense 
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Protection against fire in schools during 
wartime largely follows the procedures 
used in peacetime, according to a com- 
pilation of information made by Lieu- 
tenant William J. Deegan, retired, state 
fire instructor and formerly fire investi- 
gator and fire prevention inspector of the 
Rochester Fire Bureau. 

The usual care about heating equip- 
ment, chimneys and flues; spontaneous 
ignition and rubbish, electrical hazards, 
smoking and matches, and other special 
considerations peculiar to schools, and the 
observance of accepted rules about con- 
struction and well-functioning automatic 
sprinkler systems apply at all times. 
Rubbish accumulations form particularly 
hazardous spots if incendiary bombs fall 
among them. 

The use of auxiliary fire-fighting appli- 
ances, however, takes on added import- 
ance. The value of adequate fire drill is 
also a primary consideration. Lieutenant 
Deegan advises: 

n considering whether your equipmen 

Ine lering whether | nent 
be adequate, proceed along these lines. 
Accepted standards dictate that schools 
(exclusive of trade schools and shops) 
require at least one unit of protection for 
each 5000 square feet of floor area. 
These units must be so placed that a per- 
son will not have to travel more than 100 
feet from any given point to reach the 
nearest one. A hand hose is considered 
a unit. So is a two and one-half gallon 
soda acid extinguisher or its equivalent. 
Items of less value are considered in 
terms of a fraction of a unit. Find out 
how your equipment is rated and be gov- 
erned by that knowledge in surveying 
your requirements. 

Having determined that your equip- 
ment will properly perform the duty 
which might be required of it, then guard 
against human failure in its upkeep and 
operation. See that the manufacturer's 
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FIRE PROTECTION IN SCHOOLS 


instructions are followed exactly in filling 
extinguishers and in caring for them, in 
cluding a record of the date when last 
recharged and protection against freezing 
where prescribed. Make frequent inspec- 
tions to ascertain that the various devices 
are in the appointed places and that they 
are readily accessible and have not been 
tampered with or damaged. 

At least once each year, make certain 
that your extinguishers are in operating 
condition by operating them. At the 
same time, instruct in their proper opera 
tion any person who may have occasion 
to use them. Keep on hand a supply of 
the approved material for recharging ex- 
tinguishers that they may be out of serv- 
ice no longer than absolutely necessary. 
Where hand hose is provided, inspect it 
regularly to see that it is in good con 
dition, properly placed on the racks and 
the necessary gaskets present and in 
serviceable condition. But, in no case, 
depend exclusively on the equipment on 
hand. Cause an alarm to be transmitted, 
at once, to the fire department. 


One other item, the most important 
one of all. The danger to life and limb 
from fire is best minimized by means of 
the fire exit drill. To be effective, the 
drill must insure orderly exit under con- 
trol so as to prevent panic which, all too 
frequently, has proved disastrous. Speed 
in emptying buildings is desirable but 
should not be considered the primary ob 
jective. Order and control come first. 
To secure the best results, place responsi- 
bility for the plan and conduct of drills 
in the hands of a cool-headed person who 
is capable of leadership under fire ,con- 
ditions. Insist that drills be held fre 
quently, at unexpected times and in un 
expected ways; using emergency exits 
not ordinarily employed; duplicating as 
far as may be practicable actual fire 
conditions. 

From time to time, use alternative 
routes under the assumption that the use 
of the preconceived route is denied you 
because of heat or smoke. By all means, 
continue control over the evacuees even 


(Concluded on page 170) 
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DEFENSE SAVINGS IN SCHOOLS 


lasting security. If we are to defend the land 


As an important part of the new Amer- 
ican war effort, pupils in public schools 
of the State are being encouraged further 
in learning thrift, personal budget-making 
and citizenship as a means of increasing 
participation in the purchase of defense 
savings stamps and bonds. The program 
was initiated by the United States Treas- 
ury Department and has received the 
vigorous indorsement of Commissioner of 
Education Ernest E. Cole, in a letter to 
superintendents, principals and_ school 
officials. 

The federal Treasury and the Commis- 
sioner of Education emphasize that this 
program is to stress not the sale of the 
stamps and bonds but the growth of a 
sense of thrift and a knowledge of how 
the pupils may share in the national 
defense effort. A special bulletin pre- 
pared by the State Education Department 
staff, entitled The Public Schools and 
Defense Savings, which is being distrib- 
uted to school officials throughout the 
State, points out repeatedly that this 
program is not to be considered or treated 
as a “ drive” as were the sales of stamps 
and bonds in the first World War. In 
place of the pressure upon accumulating 
stamps or bonds, the pupils will be taught 
the meaning of saving and what this 
special kind of saving can do in helping 
the Nation in its war program. 

The bulletin states: 

There can be no doubt of the willingness of 
every American man, woman, youth and child 
to do whatever may be necessary to gain a 
victory. The question now is how to direct 
our great reservoir of skill, courage and 
determination into effective channels 

But our gigantic preparation and the power 
of our armed forces alone will not give us 
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we love, if we are to protect the things we 
build and if we are to face the future unafraid, 
all of us must save money now for financing 
the total war effort. We must begin at once 
to pay for the vast cost of ships, tanks, aircraft, 
guns, munitions and the like for such a conflict. 
The administrators, teachers and pupils of the 
schools of the United States are invited to 
participate in a savings program. All are 
encouraged to prevent waste and to save funds 
with which to buy defense savings stamps and 
bonds. 

Doctor Cole writes, in part: 

I urgently recommend that all superintend- 
ents, principals and school officials throughout 
the State organize the resources of our public 
schools to emphasize the present needs of our 
Government 

\lready through the public schools an enor- 
mous contribution has been made in the voca- 
tional and technical preparation of youth for 
entering the defense industries. Many youths 
have assisted in the harvesting of crops during 
a critical labor shortage. Increased emphasis 
is being given in teaching the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship as a means of 
preserving the American way of life. Now 
comes another contribution which the public 
schools can make through the encouragement 
of teachers and pupils to purchase stamps and 
bonds. 

Dr Arthur K. Getman, of the State 
Education Department staff, has been ap- 
pointed to assume direction of the defense 
savings effort through the public schools. 
As a member of the State Executive 
Committee for Defense Savings he is 
striving to coordinate the activities of the 
public schools with the program now 
under way through the various economic, 
social, civic and service groups through- 
out the State. Each superintendent and 
principal has been urged to designate a 
special committee or a member of the staft 
to become responsible for the defense 
savings effort in each district of the State. 
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Full cooperation of the State’s educa- 
tional system with the national defense 
program was pledged and voted at the 
December meeting of the Board of 
Regents and extraordinary powers were 
given to the Commissioner of Education. 
These actions were taken after the Board 
had received a report from the Commis- 
sioner on the steps already taken in the 
State Education Department to assist in 
the war effort. 

The Commissioner has been authorized, 
“in the intervals between meetings of the 
Board and_ notwithstanding Regents 
Rules and Regulations, to take such action 
as will in his judgment aid in the defense 
program of the Nation, on the condition 
that he report such action at the next 
succeeding meeting of the Board.’ Also, 
when the laws of the State may limit the 
power of the Board or of the Commis- 
sioner in taking such action, bills for the 
modification of such laws may be prepared 
and reported to the Board. 

The report presented to the Regents 
was prepared by the Associate Commis- 
sioners. In higher and professional edu- 
cation, it was explained that the office of 
the Associate Commissioner in this field 
was serving as a clearinghouse for de- 
fense activities in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the State, at the request of 
the State Association of Colleges and 
Universities. The need for more nurses 
was emphasized. The problems of col- 
leges in attempting to train men and 
women in fields other than the military 
and at the same time not wishing to 
appear to represent a privileged group 
were stated. The place of the state col- 
leges in the defense program and what 
might be done to increase their effective- 


ness were discussed. The part of the 
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professions, the State Library, the State 
Museum and the Division of Archives 
and History was also outlined. 

In the elementary and _ secondary 
schools, it was pointed out that their 
influence is of the long-range type, with 
developing intelligent citizenship and in- 
creasing the emphasis upon morale. 
Attention was called to the recent Depart 
ment publication, The Public Schools and 
Defense Savings, by which the schools 
were instructed how the principles of 
thrift and patriotism could be enhanced 
in discussion of and sales of defense 
savings stamps and bonds. The way the 
schools have been presenting information 
on the Bill of Rights and the Constitution, 
what is being done in American history, 
citizenship and government were among 
the other subjects discussed. Health and 
hygiene were included among the funda 
mental phases of education in the ele 
mentary and secondary schools. The 
work in science, mathematics, the prac 
tical arts and vocational training was 
emphasized. 

Finally, a summary of the work accom 
plished in training for defense industries 
and for civilian defense was presented. 
The efforts of the Bureau of Industrial 
and Technical Education and the Bureau 
of Public Service Training were cited to 
show the practical values so far realized, 
and the large numbers of individuals 


prepared for essential defense activities 


---—V---— 


New York State is joining Georgia and 
the Nation in celebrating the hundredth 


anniversary of Sidney Lanier’s birth at 


Macon on February 3d. 
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MANY PUPILS AID IN HARVESTS 


Harvest work was performed by 15,148 
pupils in 228 school districts in New York 
State last fall under special arrangements 
suggested by officials of the State Educa- 
tion Department. <A tabulation of the 
records kept by local school officials re- 
veals that these pupils worked 97,147 
hours ; 3047 pupils were from the first to 
the eighth grades and the remainder was 
enrolled in grades 9-12. 

On August 28, 1941, Commissioner of 
Education Ernest E. Cole, in a letter to 
superintendents, principals and_ school 
officials, called attention to the growing 
need throughout the State for assistance 
of pupils in harvesting crops and out- 
lined rules of the Board of Regents gov- 
erning excuse and absence from school 
of these pupils for this work. Special 
approval was obtained from the Governor 
and leaders of the Legislature to assure 
no loss of state aid to schools as a result 
of this procedure. 

Thirty-seven cities, 68 villages and 123 
other districts participated in the harvest 
effort. 

The program for the release of pupils 
for harvest work was developed to meet 
the specific needs of the agricultural areas 
of the State, when such needs were made 
known by the officers of County Agri- 
cultural Defense Committees. During 
the progress of the harvest work of 
pupils, many interviews were arranged by 
representatives of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education with local leaders of 
Agricultural Defense Committees and of 
farm organizations, who were unanimous 
in their favorable comments on the valu- 
able services rendered by pupils to the 


farmers of the State. With the extreme 
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shortage of farm labor, farmers were 


facing a most critical situation. Without 
the aid of pupils hundreds of acres of 
crops could not have been harvested. 
This entire effort on the part of ad- 
ministrators and teachers in meeting a 
practical situation in a quick and orderly 
manner is described as another excellent 
illustration of the resourcefuiness of pub 
lic schools in rendering va.uable contri- 
butions in times of emergency. From the 
present outlook, it is believed certain thai 
the aid of pupils in planting and in har- 
vesting for the 1942 production year wiil 
be required. Plans are already under 
way with the executives of the farm 
organizations and the Agricultural De- 
fense Committees for continuing — the 
work of pupils as occasion may require. 
Tentative plans are now being considered 
with farm leaders and with officials of 
schools in the larger centers of population 
for setting up harvest work camps for 


high school youth who may wish to ren- 
der patriotic service during July and 


August. 
coca V occa 


FIRE PROTECTION 


(Concluded from page 167) 


after reaching the outside to prevent re- 
entry into the building or interference 
with fire-fighting operations. 

It has been well said: “ A small quan- 
tity of water or other extinguishing 
agents used intelligently at the start of 
a fire, may easily be more effective than 
the work of an entire department five 
minutes later.” Under no circumstances, 
however, permit fire-fighting operations 
to interfere with prompt and orderly exit 
Defer fire-fighting operations until the 
occupants have been evacuated. 
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Agricultural Teachers Receiving Training in Servicing Farm 














Tractors 


FARM TEACHERS STUDY TRACTOR REPAIR 


Vocational agricultural teachers num- 
bering 65 participated in an 
training program in servicing farm trac- 
tors on December 5th and 6th at Syracuse. 

The program was conducted coopera- 
tively by the Bureau of Agricultural 
[’ducation and the four companies manu- 
facturing tractors and farm implements, 
including International Harvester Com- 
pany, the J. I. Case Company, the Allis 
Chalmers Company and the John Deere 
Company. The training program was 
under the immediate supervision of 
R. C. S. Sutliff and James W. Hatch, 
supervisors of agricultural education, and 
Archie A. Stone, of the State Institute 
of Agriculture on Long Island at Farm- 
ingdale, serving as farm mechanic special- 
ist with the Bureau for the current year. 
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The teachers came prepared to perform 
actual repair and service jobs on the vari- 
tractors, including new 


ous” types of 


models and used equipment. The repair 
specialists of each company gave specific 
instruction with reference to technical 
problems, construction of parts, operating 
processes and the special phases of repair 
jobs including the ordering and replace- 
ment of parts. The teachers were divided 
into four groups, with each group work- 
ing for an entire half day on the tractors 
of each cooperating company. 

Excellent results were reported from 
the standpoint of equipping instructors 
with up-to-date equipment and with prac- 
tical methods of keeping the machinery 
in efficient working order and in repair- 


ing and in replacing parts. 
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SCHOOLS ASKED TO SAVE WASTE PAPER 


Schools are included in the groups to 
which an appeal has been directed through 
Herbert H. 
all waste paper as a defense necessity. 


Governor Lehman to save 
Waste paper is used to make corrugated 
and paper shipping containers now greatly 
in demand for defense shipments. Under 
normal circumstances, only a little more 
than a quarter of all available waste paper 
is saved and turned to this use. The rest 
is burned or otherwise destroyed and 
lost forever to use. 

Through the schools the children can 
be asked to tell their parents to save waste 
paper, since it is through them, as dwell- 
ers in apartments and private homes, that 
much of the waste paper is not conserved. 
In addition, municipalities, including 
schools, and business establishments fail 
to contribute to the saving of this now 
strategic material. 

A letter 
of the Office of 


Governor Lehman, suggests that all state 


from Leon Henderson, head 


Price Administration, to 


and municipal institutions and buildings 
stop burning waste paper immediatel 


that all state, county and municipal 


authorities be urged to put a real effort 


behind the wastepaper drive, that the 


public be urged to conserve waste paper 
on all occasions and that charitable 
organizations and wastepaper dealers he 
urged to put every effort behind greater 
wastepaper accumulation. 

The saving of waste paper, which 
cludes old newspapers and magazines, old 
corrugated boxes and wastebasket paper, 
will help in keeping the price of paper- 
board down without establishing a “ ceil- 
ing,” in the view of Mr Henderson, and 


contribute to the defense effort at the 


same time. 
School officials are advised to dispose 


of their waste paper through regular 


channels, either giving it to charitable 


organizations or selling it to wastepaper 


dealers. 


---—V---— 


WARNING ISSUED ON SCHOOL BUSES 


critical materials for school bus produc 


\ warning to school superintendents 
and central school principals on the prob- 
able availability of new buses, in view of 
the national defense effort, is given in a 
notice sent to these school officials by 
Dr A. W. Schmidt, 


sioner for 


Assistant Commis- 


Finance, State Education 
Department. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
\-3 preference rating may be applied by 
producers only on purchase orders placed 
Without the 


orders under such preference ratings, the 


before January 31, 1942. 


manufacturers can not receive the needed 
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Paqe 


tion. 

School officials are urged to determine 
immediately the needs their districts may 
have next year in order to cooperate in 
relieving the demand for essential mate- 
rials. Officials are urged to replace no 
buses unless they have become unsafe or 
the officials have exhausted 


until ever) 


effort to refit them for use. A _ vigilant 


program of vehicle maintenance is also 
recommended to avoid needless diversion 


of critical defense materials. 
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RULES FOR SCHOOL BUS TIRE RATIONS 


Regulations governing the purchase 
and sale of tires to the owners and oper- 
ators of school buses state that the tire 
rationing program as now in effect pro 
vides that private contractors and school 
officials operating conveyances carrying 
ten pupils or more for each conveyance 
may secure new tires under the following 
conditions : 

In each instance it will be necessary for the 
private operator or school officials to apply to 
the local tire rationing board for a certificate 


to purchase. The rationing board will deter 


mine the justification of the application If 
certification is issued, the certificate should be 
presented with the order to the agency selling 
the tires 

Individual operators and school officials oper- 
should — us¢ 
every last. 
inflation, slower operating speed and judicious 


ating district-owned cx mveyances 


precaution to make tires Proper 


use of tire chains will materially lengthen the 


life of tires. Retreading and recapping of tires 
will in many instances be justified 


No new 


operators or 


tires will be available to private 


officials for conveyances 


Such 


school 


carrying less than ten pupils operators 


will have to depend on the old tires or recapped 


or retreaded tires. As the procedures are modi 


fed from time ‘to time such changes will be 


through letters to 
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brought to attention either 
school 


Schools 


officials or through the 


Lehman, in his 


Herbert H. 


statement on the subject of tire rationing 


(;overnor 


issued on January 2d, urged the heads of 


governmental units in the State to work 


out plans for pooling the use of their 
publicly owned automobiles and trucks to 
the effect of and to 


minimize rationing 


lessen serious inconveniences 


---—V---— 


BOYS URGED TO SAVE WASTE METALS 


crafts and industrial arts shops in junior 


The use of school boys for collecting 


smaller pieces of scrap metal, copper, 


brass, aluminum, iron and_ steel from 
school and industrial shops having such 
scrap has been suggested in a letter to 
Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commis 
sioner of Education, as a means of helping 
the national defense effort to meet short 
ages in these materials. 

It is pointed out that vocational schools 
offer possible sources for this sort of 
collecting, as well as automobile, machine 
and electric shops. Lead and other 
metals might also be gathered as scrap 
plumbing, welding and 


Irom printing, 


sheet metal shops as well as arts and 
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and senior high schools. At the Samuel 
Gompers Vocational High School shops, 
he hovs collect. the scraps al clean up 
time at the close of the day and separate 
the metals into their various types 

In this connection, it may be pointed 
out that in the State Education Depart 
ment new typewriter ribbons are issued 
only upon the return of the metal spool 
from the exhausted ribbon. Further con 
servation of materials in the Department 
includes careful guarding of the supplies 
of paper clips, pencils and paper as well 
treatment of all office 


as the careful 


machinery. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE BOOK CAMPAIGN 


The collection campaign was organ- 


Millions of books for American soldiers, 
sailors and marines constitute the goal 
of the National Defense Book Campaign 
which opened January 12th. 

Good books of every kind are needed 
to fill the shelves of the U. S. O. reading 
rooms. Among the individuals to be 
benefited by the drive are workers in 
defense industries where present library 
facilities have not been able to expand at 
the rate of the influx of new workers and 
their families. But the greatest number 
will go to the armed forces on land and 
sea, in remote Alaska and outlying island 
defense centers as well as in military 
camps throughout the United States. 

Althea H. Warren, librarian of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, has been granted 
a four months’ leave of absence to act as 
national director and will serve as secre- 
tary of the executive committee. Dr 
Frank L. Tolman, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education and Library 
Extension, has been appointed _ state 
director of the campaign. 

A budget to run the national head- 
quarters office has been provided by the 
U. S. O. and the American Red Cross 
with the understanding that their centers 
will be supplied from the books secured. 

The American Merchant Marine Li- 
brary Association, Boy Scouts of 
America, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Girl 
Scouts, Inc., National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, National Recreation 
Association, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, Works Progress Administration — 
Library Service Division have all accepted 
the invitation of the executive committee 
to appoint a representative to assist in 
spreading publicity and to contribute 
workers to the local committee. 
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ized on a state plan, with the head of the 
state agency appointing the state director. 
Under the state director are an execu- 
tive committee and local directors. 

Collection centers are numerous: 
libraries, U. S. O. buildings, beauty 
parlors, hotels, apartment houses, moving 
picture theaters, chain grocery stores, oil 
stations, police and fire stations, play- 
grounds etc. 

Sorting centers are organized at the 
central public library. It is recommended 
that books be sorted into five groups: (1) 
fiction suitable for Army and Navy needs; 
(2) nonfiction suitable for Army and 
Navy needs; (3) books suitable but 
needing minor cleaning or repair (mended 
by W. P. A. or volunteer helpers) ; (4) 
books in bad physical condition, poor 
type, outmoded or inferior in content (to 
be sold for old paper and funds returned 
to National Defense Book Campaign 
Headquarters to refund U. S. O. and 
A. R. C. for campaign funds) ; (5) books, 
such as bound periodicals or sets not 
wanted by camps or ships but which 
would be useful in general library service. 
First editions, old books which show 
promise or rarity. 

Magazines are not to be used in this 
campaign, but if brought in they can be 
accepted graciously and the donor told 
that they will be sold to good advantage. 


Type of material desired 

Nonfiction 
Applied psychology 
Arithmetic 
Aviation 
Business and salesmanship 
English grammar and simple readers 

for illiterates 
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Teo; 














Crimes and the F. B. I. 

Police systems and finger printing 

Algebra 

Ger metry 

Trigonometry 

Calculus and tables of logarithms 

Accounting 

Shorthand 

Lettering and mechanical drawing 

Music 

Sports 

Novel and play writing 

Poetry and individual plays 

Travel (of the past ten years) 

siography the shorter 
and more popular books ) 


(especially 





History (particularly Europe, North 
and South America since 1900) 

Technical books of recent date 

use in law and 


Texts in present 


medical schools 


Fiction 
Adventure 
Aviation 
Detective 
Historical 
Humor 
Mystery 
Sports 
Western 


---—V---— 


PRIORITIES SET 


Libraries can secure the necessary 


supplies and materials for operation 


under a special preference rating for 


according to a 


Maury 


governmental agencies, 
letter of 18th 
Maverick, chief, State and Local Govern- 


October from 


ment Branch, Division of Civilian Sup- 
ply, Office of 
to Francis R. St 


Production Management, 


John, chairman of the 
American Library Association Commit- 
tee on Federal Relations. 

To secure this rating, it is necessary 
to indorse each purchase order as follows : 
“ Material for Maintenance, Repair, or 
Operating Supplies — Rating A-10 under 
P-22, as 


Preference Order 


amended, with the terms of which I am 


Rating 


familiar.” 
This is the same preference rating 
institutions, ac- 


granted to educational 


cording to a letter of October 31st from 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


Ralph M. Dunbar, chief of the Library 
Service Division. 

The official release dated October 16th 
PM1382, 
secured the 
QO. P. M., further states that this rating 
must not be used if the material can be 


and numbered which can be 


from Division of Priorities, 


obtained without a rating. It does not 
apply to additions or to new buildings, 
or to replacement of equipment with a 
better quality. 

A ruling that priorities assistance will 
not be granted for any construction 
project which uses critical materials, as 
steel, Donald M. 
Nelson, executive director, Supply Prior- 


ities and Allocation Board, in an address 


was emphasized by 


to the American Municipal Association, 
October 25th. 
‘only if the project is either 


“ Priority will be given,” 
he said, 
necessary for national defense or is essen- 


tial to the public health and safety.’ 
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U.S. DEFENSE TRAINING 


In its first 17 months, the Nation’s 
vocational defense training program was 
undertaken by 1,776,000 persons in five 
types of courses. This represents a total 
of 29 times the final figure attained during 
the entire course of the first World War. 

New York State has contributed largely 
to this figure through its defense training 
programs organized and supervised by the 
State Education Department. For the 
Nation as a whole, the pre-employment 
and refresher courses engaged 485,000 
individuals; courses supplementary to 
employment, 578,000; courses for out-of- 
school vi uth, 224 ( OO ; courses for 
N. Y. A. enrollees, 334,000, and engineer- 
ing, science and management courses, 
155,000. 

Taking part were 1000 vocational 
schools in the 48 states, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico; 10,000 school shops, and 


155 colleges and universities. 
seca V osecam 
PUPIL AIR RAID WARDENS 


Rules under which pupils may be re- 
leased from school for air raid warden 
duty have been set under a decision given 
by the Division of Law, State Education 
Department. George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief of the Bureau of Guidance, calls 
the ruling to the attention of city, village 
and district superintendents of schools 
and to high school principals by quoting: 

Public school pupils who are at least 16 
years of age may be assigned as air raid 
wardens during school hours if the request 
comes from the County Defense Council or an 
authorized federal agency such as a United 
States Army official. 

In order to receive state aid for the attend- 
ance of such pupils, they must present them- 
selves for registration at some time during the 
day which is to be counted for attendance 
purposes. 
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ARMY NEEDS OFFICE SKILLS 


‘Brush-up” or “refresher” courses 


in typewriting, shorthand and office ma- 
chine operation in high schools are recom- 
mended for young men of military age as 
a means of meeting shortages in the mil 
tary services in these fields. Clinton \. 
Keed, Chief of the Bureau of Business 
ducation, State Education Department, 
made this suggestion to superintendents 
and principals in a letter pointing out 
how volunteer teachers in these subjects 
may contribute toward preparing valuable 
members of the military clerical forces. 
Use of high school buildings, equip- 
ment and experienced teachers after regu- 
lar school hours is recommended for this 
purpose. In larger schools, it is sug- 
gested that teachers be assigned on a 
rotation basis so that all may have an 
opportunity to make a contribution. 


occa= V occa 
WAR INFORMATION URGED 


Charles H. Brown, president of the 
American Library Association, Carl H. 
Milan, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, and the Division of Adult Education 
and Library Extension of the State Edu- 
cation Department urge all librarians to 
make the library at once a War Informa- 
tion Center, as many have already done. 
The same suggestion may emanate from 
Washington soon. 

Suggested subjects include priorities, 
selective service, industrial regulations, 
opportunities for defense training, civilian 
protection, consumer information, first aid 
and the countries involved. Many more 
will occur to the librarians. 

The American Library Association 
hopes to arrange for libraries to receive 
essential government pamphlets. Local 
defense councils should be able to help. 
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The United States Navy, in an appeal 
to schools, colleges and universities, has 
stressed the need of changes in curricu- 
lums to make young men accepted for 
naval service more immediately useful. 
The Navy is asking secondary schools, 
particularly, to add certain specific sub- 
jects to offset one of the greatest obstacles 
it has encountered in securing and train- 
ing naval recruits. The obstacles include 
a lack of instruction in certain essentials, 
delaying training in more technical fields. 

“The Navy therefore 
feels,” it was stated, “that the greatest 


Department 


contribution the secondary schools can 
make in the defense of our country is to 
introduce courses of instruction in addi- 
tion to those already available in the 
schools and to make certain that the 
young high school or preparatory school 
boy is given this most vital preparation. 
The majority of secondary school gradu- 
ates enters the colleges and universities 
of this country with only one year and 
a half preparation in mathematics and the 
sciences, and great numbers do not even 
have this fundamental background.” 

It was suggested that the following 
courses should be added to secondary 
school curriculums: Morse code, elements 
of telephone communication, elements of 
radio communication, elementary princi- 
ples of radio, plane trigonometry, solid 
geometry, quadratics, physics, chemistry, 
shop mathematics, vocational training in- 
cluding machine shopwork, foundry work, 
internal combustion engines (gas, Diesel 
and aircraft) and elementary navigation. 
It is recommended that at least two and 
one-half years of mathematics be given 
male pupils, including algebra, plane and 
solid geometry and trigonometry. 

Universities were urged to encourage 
their eligibie students to enlist in the V-5 
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NAVY ASKS SCHOOL COOPERATION 


and \-7 programs for duty as deck, engi- 


neering and aviation officers. College 
seniors and juniors who enlist in the 
\-7 program will be permitted to com- 
plete their college course before being 
assigned to training for a Naval Reserve 
comunission. 


New York 


Secondary School 


In his address before the 
State 
Principals at Syracuse in 
Dr Warren W. Knox, 


Division of Secondary Education, State 


Association of 
December, 
Director of the 


Education Department, in part stressed 
this appeal by the Navy when he said: 
“ Conferences held with military authori- 
ties have served to emphasize the second 
ary schools program, particularly in con 
nection with instruction in English, social 
studies, mathematics and science.” Doctor 
Knox quoted from a letter from Rear 
Admiral Randall Jacobs at Washington 
to the same effect as the foregoing ex 
planation of basic secondary school needs 


for naval training. 
occem V occa 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL GROUP 


Three members of the staff of the State 


Education Department represent — the 
Department at informal councils of ad- 
ministrative officials of all major depart- 
State. While the 


as a whole has no administrative powers, 


ments of the group 
the individuals have found the coordina- 
tion of effort in the defense program has 
already proved of great value. 
Representing the State Education De- 
Albert B. Meredith, 
coordinator of civilian defense training ; 
Kline, the 


Bureau of Public Service Training, and 


partment are Dr 


George H. supervisor in 
Milton M. Enzer, assistant to the Deputy 


Commissioner. 
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PUPILS URGED TO STAY IN SCHOOL 


A “ stay-in-school ” appeal was recently 
addressed to high school pupils by the 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Van 


Speaking to Sullivan County teachers at 


Supervision, Dr Edwin R. Kleeck. 
Monticello, he urged them to advise boys 


and girls to finish high school and 
graduate. 

Students tempted away from school by 
temporarily high wages, “ will regret for 
the rest of their lives that they left,” he 
said. Long-term national defense is best 
served if pupils fit themselves for citizen- 
ship by completing their schooling, he 
added. 


More Van Kleeck 


renewed the plea, pointing out that even 


recently Doctor 
in the gravity of national peril Generalis- 
Kai-shek had 
Chinese young people to remain in schools 
Vocational schools in New 


simo Chiang begged 
and colleges. 
York City lost approximately 2000 pupils 
during the month of November, increas- 
ing to 4000 the number of school drop- 
outs in that city since the beginning of 
the fall term. Doctor Van Kleeck pointed 
to an even larger proportionate enrolment 


decrease in a small rural high school near 


a defense industrial center. The New 
York City figure did not include pupils 
of “ academic ” high schools in that city. 

Similar warnings have been advanced 
by others, including President William 0. 
Hotchkiss of Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute and by the Rev. Francis X. Fitz- 
gibbon, diocesan secretary of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, Diocese of 
Brooklyn. 

Students who are quitting school to 
take jobs “ are throwing away their indi- 
vidual, never-to-be-repeated chance for a 
high school education,” Doctor Van 
Kleeck declared, continuing: 

Their desire to contribute financially to family 
support is commendable. In most cases their 
judgment in leaving school is not. 

Teachers can contribute to defense by using 
their ingenuity to persuade present high school 
pupils to persist and obtain the educational ad- 
vantages for which thousands of adults are 
going back 
“had it to do over again” 

Never before have the high schools of 
York State 
educational 


now to school. If these adults 
they would stay in 
school. 
New 

realistic an 
Urge students to consider well. 


useful and 
they do 
today. Many 
of them think they will “ come back to school” 
You know and I know that 
this. 


furnished so 
program as 


in a year or two. 


few of them will do 


---—VYV---— 


EDISON DAY ANNOUNCED 
Schools are invited by the Edison's 
Birthday Committee to participate in the 
celebration of the birthday of the great 
inventor on 11th. 
last year passed a law requesting the 


February Congress 
Preside roclai bservance of the 
resident to proclaim observance of the 


birthday, Edison’s 95th, for this date. 
The committee, with offices at 444 Madi- 
son avenue, New York City, offers to 
supply schools with a short dramatization 
of the invention of the phonograph. It 


is especially adapted to radio presentation. 
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‘DEFENSE OF CHILDREN’ 

The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor announces a “ Defense of 
Children ”’ and a 


colored poster. 


series of 11 leaflets 


The first of the leaflets, 
and _ the 


outlining a general program, 


poster are now available. They are free to 


individuals in single copy. Local organi- 
zations and institutions (including libra- 
ries) may request up to ten copies of the 
poster, and up to 50 copies of the leaflet. 
as to the of the 


No. information scope 


series is as yet available. 
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BOOKS ESSENTIAL WEAPONS FOR VICTORY 


A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY INTENDED 


ASSURING EFFECTIVE CIVILIAN 


This brief list, compiled from sugges- 
tions made by many divisions and many 
members of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, includes some of the 
titles important for enabling civilians to 


play their part in America’s war effort. 


It emphasizes books on home and com- 
munity defense as well as titles on the 
phases of living which must concern 
Americans as they strive to maintain 
essential values while adjusting to war 
conditions. It does not include titles on 
military, naval, aerial or industrial defense 
or on public war finance. 

The subject matter of the list necessi- 
tates the inclusion of a great amount of 
Pamphlets issued by 


the 


pamphlet material. 
both 
agencies are included because they are 


the federal and state defense 
authoritative, up-to-date and inexpensive. 
In many places schools and libraries may 
obtain these materials without charge at 
their local or county defense centers. 
Otherwise they should be ordered from 
the sources indicated. The more expen- 
sive books will, in general, be purchased 
only by the larger libraries, or borrowed 
from the New York State Library. 

In every school and in every library 
there are many other books which will, 
of course, be used with, or instead of, 
some Such 
should be available for young people and 
adults at the high school libraries and the 


community. 


of these titles. materials 


public libraries in every 
Teachers, librarians and others will wish 
to use them with classes and discussion 
groups which are trying to participate 
intelligently and actively in the struggle 
to win the war and the peace in the fight 


for the preservation of democracy. 
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DEFENSE 


FOR USE IN MAINTAINING MORALE, IN 


AND IN EXTENDING DEMOCRACY 


Defending the Lives and the Homes 
of Civilians 


Pub. Co., 


>? 
pd 


Chemical 
194]. 


Air raid precaution serv- 


Air raid precautions. 
234 King st., Brooklyn. 

American Legion. 
ices; Wardens Manual no. 3. 
1941 

British Library of Information, 30 
feller Plaza. New York City 
_A collection of more than 20 pamphlets on 
air raid precautions and other phases of civil 
defense selected from the hundreds of pub- 
lications issued by departments of the British 
Government may be purchased for $2.50. 

Chichester, F. C. Spotter’s handbook. Nel- 
son. 1941, $1.65 


Delano, J. A. 
book on home hygiene and care 
sick; 4th ed.  Blakiston. 


pa. 75c 


The Legion 


Rocke- 


text 
of the 


$1.50; 


American Red Cross 


2? 


1933. 


Fire fighters of London in action, by an 
the London fire 
Pub. Co. 1941, 


fireman of 
City 


auxiliary 

brigade. Garden 
25c 

Glover, C. W. 


manual presenting with working drawings 


Civil defense; a _ practical 
the methods required for adequate protec- 
3d ed. rev. & 
1941. $16.50 

Chemistry in war- 
1940. 


tion against aerial attack; 
enl. Pub. Co. 
Hessel, F. A. & others. 


Hastings House. 


Chemical 
fare. $2 
Hicks, J. E. 


our 
$2.50 


What the citizen should know 


about arms and Norton 


1941. 
Ley, Willy. 


age books. 


weapons. 
Bombs and bombing. Modern 
1941. $1. 
Mayer-Daxlander, Hans. 
manual for peace and 
Savoy Book Pub., 63 Park row, New York 
City. 1940. 
Handbook 
Civilian advisory service, 41 
New York City. 1941. pa. $1 
National Fire Protection Association. 
defense; a compilation of available material 


25 
Civil defense 
war emergencies. 
50c 

civilian defense. 


Park 


for 


row, 
Fire 


on air set fires, bombs and sabotage, 


civilian defense, fire fighting, and the safe- 
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guarding of industrial production for de- 

The Ass’n, 60 Battery March st., 
Boston. 1941. pa. $1.50 

New York State Council of Defense. The 
publications of the New York State Coun- 
cil of Defense will be helpful in organizing 

Copies 


fense. 


and administering local defense. 
are available through local defense councils 
or The State Defense, State 


Capitol, Albany. 


Council of 


Aircraft warning service. The Coun- 
cil. 1941 

Bulletin no. 1. 1941 
(The organization of local volunteer units) 


—_—_——_—_ The Council. 
Duties and training of air raid ward- 
1941 (Bulletin no. 4) 


and control of 
1941 


ens. The Council. 
air raid 
(Bulletin 


Enrollment 
wardens. The Council. 

no. 2) 
or Industrial fire prevention and pro- 
The Council. 1941 (Civilian 


Fire series. Bulletin no. 2) 


tection. 

Defense. 
— — Manual for local defense councils. 
1941 
Organizations and 
1941 (Bulletin no. 3) 
Organization and training of civilian 
The Council. 
Bul- 


The Council. 
—-— functions. The 
Council. 
auxiliary fire fighting forces. 
1941 
letin no. 1) 


(Civilian Defense fire series. 


—— Organization of auxiliary fire corps. 

1941 

Organization of auxiliary 
corps. The 1941 

Ott, Lester. spotter. 
1941. $1 

Planned air raid precautions. 
Co. 1941. $2.50 

Prentiss, A. M. 

protection of the civil population 
McGraw. 1941. 

Digging for Mrs Miller; 


The Council. 
-- = police 
Council. 
Aircraft Harcourt. 
Chemical Pub. 


Civil air defense; a treatise 
on the 
against air attack. 

Strachey, E. J. S. 
some experiences of an air raid warden. 
Random House. 1941. $1.25 

Tobin, H. J. & Bidwell, P. W. Mobilizing 
civilian America. N. Y. Council on 
eign Relations. 1940. $2.75 

U. S. Office for Emergency Management. 
Division of state and local cooperation. 
Civilian defense; suggestions for state and 

Ad- 


Sup't 


For- 


local fire defense; prepared by the 


visory Committee on Fire Defense. 
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of Documents, Washington, D. C. 1941, 


10c. (Fire series. Bulletin no. 1) 

—— Civilian defense; protective construc- 

The Office. 1941. 25c (Structures 
Bulletin no. 1) 


tion. 

series. 
Information Division. Office for 
functions and 
Office. 1941, 


Emergency Management; 


administration. Gov't Ptg 
10c 
Copies may be obtained free from the 
Office. Social Security Bldg., Washington, 
eo 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 
The Office. 1941. 25c 
Free from local defense councils. 


Blackouts, 


——— Civilian air raid warning system. 
The Office. 1941 

Emergency medical 
civilian defense. The Office. 


ical Div. Bulletin no. 1) 


service tor 


1941 (Med- 


volunteer worker 
The Office. 


groups 


1941. 


— Enrolled 
for civilian protection. 
Free on request 

——— A handbook for air raid 
Gov't Ptgz Office. 1941. 10c 

The other handbooks distributed without 

charge in January 1942 are: Protection 
against gas, Fire protection in civilian defense, 
A handbook for demolition and _ clearance 
crews, A handbook for messengers, A hand- 
book for road repair crews, A handbook for 
decontamination squads, A handbook for 
rescue squads, A handbook for auxiliary fire- 
men, Staff manual, The control system of 
citizens’ defense corps, Training courses for 
civilian protection. 


wardens. 


Protection of industrial plants and 
The Office. 1941. 


public buildings. Free 
on request 

—— Protective construction. The Office 
1941 (Structures series. Bulletin no. 1) 
Suggestions for state and local fire 
The Office. 1941. 10c (Fire 


Bulletin no. 1) 


defense. 
series. 
U. S. Office of Education. 
national defense 
A series of about 20 pamphlets prepared 
as “a contribution toward the promotion of 
understanding and the encouragement ol 
effective citizenship in our democracy.” Some 
of the titles are: Our country’s call to serv- 
ice, What the schools can do, Home nursing 
courses in high schools, Hemisphere solidarity, 
How libraries may serve, Food for thought, 
Sources of information on National Defense. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents. 
15c ea. 


Education and 
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The U. S. Office of Education maintains 
an information exchange on education and 
the national defense. From it schools and 
libraries may borrow /nformation Packets of 
pamphlets for two-week periods. 

Wachtel, Curt. Air raid defense 
Chemical Pub. Co. 1941. $3.50 


warfare. 


(civilian). 


—_ Chemical Chemical Pub. 
Co 1941. $4 

Zanetti, J. E. Fire from the air; the ABC 
of incendiaries. 
1941. 50c 


Columbia Univ. Press. 


Health and Home Nursing 
& Thompsen, E. M. 


Lippincott. 


Dakin, Florence, 
Simplified nursing; 4th ed. 
1941. $2.50 

New York State Education Department. 
Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. The and _ na- 
tional defense. 1941. 


school nurse-teacher 
The Department. 
mimeographed 
Distributed in December 1941. Other bul- 
letins relating to civilian defense, physical 
fitness and safety are in process of prepara- 
tion 
Olson, L. M. 
home care of 
1939. $1.50 
Red Cross. United States. 
tional Red Cross. First aid 
Blakiston. 1937. $1; pa. 60c 


Improvised equipment in the 
the sick; 3d ed. Saunders. 
American Na- 
text-book; 


rev. ed. 


Safety 
United States Bureau of Standards. 
for the Gov't Ptg 
1918. 15¢ (Circular no. 75) 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Safety education in 
Appleton-Century. 1932. 50c 


Safety 


household. Office. 


schools. 


Understanding the War’s Effect on 
Human Beings 
Durbin, E. F. M. & Bowlby, John. 


Columbia 


Per- 
sonal aggressiveness and war. 
Univ. 1939. $1.50 

Yale University. Institute of Human Rela- 
tions. aggression; by 
John Yale Univ. 


Press. 
Frustration and 
Dolland and 
1939. $2 


others. 


Press. 


Children in War 


Heide, Dirk van der, pseud. 
I; the Dutch 
Harcourt. 


My sister and 


diary of a boy refugee. 


1941. $1 
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Travers, P. L. I go by sea, I go by land. 
Harper. 1941, $2 

White, W. L. 

1941. 


Har- 


Journey for Margaret 
court. $2.50 


Child Development and Child Care 
Blatz, W. E. 


and the children of democracy. 
1940. $2 


Hostages to peace; parents 


Morrow 


Boettinger, E. F. Your child meets the 

world outside; a guide to children’s atti- 

democratic _ living. \ppleton- 
Century. 1941. $2 

Faegre, M. E. L. & Anderson, J. E. Child 


Univ. of 


1940. 


tudes in 


care and training; 5th ed. rev. 


Press. Minneapolis. 


ed. $2 


Minnesota 
$2.50; text 2 
Garnett, W. L. & Brauer, J.C. A handbook 

of dental health education for the ele- 
Univ. of Iowa. 


1000) 


school teacher. 
(Bulletin n. s. no. 


mentary 
1938. 10c 


Strachey, A. S. 


lar account of some evacuation problems 


Borrowed children; a popu- 

and their remedies. Commonwealth Fund. 
1940. 75c 

Thom, D. A. Child management. 
Pte Office. 1937. 10c. U. S. 

Bureau pub. no. 143 


Gov't 
Children’s 
Bureau. 
Gov't Ptg 
Children’s 


— (Guiding the adolescent. 
Office. 1933. 10c. um 
Bureau. Bureau pub. no. 225 

Wolf, A. W. M. 
to the 
children. 


Parents’ manual; a guide 
development of 


1941. 


emotional young 


Simon. $2.50 


Nutrition, Food, Cookery 
what they are 


Viking. 1940. 


Borsook, Henry. Vitamins; 


and how they benefit you. 


$2 

Harris, F. L. & Henderson, R. A. 
study Little. 1941. $1.68 

New York Herald Tribune. 
tute. Young America’s cook book. 
ner. 1938. 

New York State College of Agriculture. It 

New York State 
Ithaca. 1932. 


Let's 
foods. 
Home Insti- 
Scrib- 


$1.75 


pays to buy food wisely. 
College of Agriculture. 
Free (Bulletin no. 237) 

New 


Ithaca 


— Low food for health. 
York State College of Agriculture. 


1932. E236) 


cost 


Free (Bulletin no. 
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—— What foods to eat and why. New 
York State College of Agriculture. Ithaca. 
1938. Free (Bulletin no. J58) 

New York State Department of Health. 
Division of Maternity, Infancy and Child 
Hygiene. Questions on “ Enriched” flour 
and bread. Distributed by State Depart- 
ment of Health. Division of Maternity, 
Infancy and Child Hygiene, Albany, N. Y. 
1941. Free 

Richards, Lenore, & Treat, Nola. Quantity 
cookery; rev. ed. Little. 1939. $2.50 

Rose, M. S. Feeding the family; 4th ed. 
Macmillan. 1940. college ed. $3.75 

Sense, Eleanora. America’s nutrition primer. 
Barrows. 1941. $1 

U. S. Agriculture Department. Home Eco- 
nomics Bureau. Diets to fit the family 
income. Gov't Ptg Office. 1939. 5e 
(Farmers’ Bulletin no. 1757) 

ae Community food preservation 
centers. Gov't Ptg Office. 1941. 10c 
(Misc. pub. no. 472) 

——— Home canning of fruits, vegetables 
and meats. Gov't Ptg Office. 1941. 5c 
(Farmers’ Bulletin no. 1762) 

——— Planning diets by the new yardstick 
of good nutrition, low cost, moderate cost, 
liberal. Gov't Ptg Office. 1941. Free 


from the Bureau 


Clothing 
Baxter, L. F. & Latzke, Alpha. Modern 
clothing. Lippirtcott. 1935. $3.50 
Craig, H. T. & Rush, O. D. Clothes with 
character. Little. 1941. $1.12 
Latzke, Alpha, & Quinlan, Elizabeth. 
Clothing. Lippincott. 1935. $3.50 


Home Management, Care and 
Furnishings 
Balderston, L. R. Housekeeping workbook 


— how to do it — house care and cleaning. 
Lippincott. 1936. 60c (spiral binding) 


Mobley, D. C. More livable homes; a port- 


folio of practical ways to improve home 


surroundings at moderate cost. - 
Mobley, 40 Sutton pl., New York. 1940. 
$1.65 
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New York Herald Tribune. Home Institute, 
America’s housekeeping book.  Scriliner. 
1941. $2.50 


Schultz, Hazel. 
Appleton-Century. 1939. $2 
Woodin, J. C. 
McCormick. 1936. 80c 


Home and Family Life 


Cunningham, B. V. Family behavior, a 


study of human relations; 2d ed. rey. 
Saunders. 1940. $3 

Ellenwood, J. L. 
home; a family lives together. 
1938. $2 


There’s no place like 
Scribner 


Family life education service. Amer. Home 
Economics Ass'n, Washington, D. C. $l a 
year 

A series of leaflets published several times 
a year. 
Groves, E. R. & others. The family and its 


relationships. Lippincott. 1932. $1.60 


Justin, M. M. & Rust, L. O. Home and 
family living. Lippincott. 1941. $2 


Consumer Economics 
Hamblen, S. B. & Zimmerman, G. F. Wise 
Harper. 1941. $1.80 
Jacobson, D. H. Our interests as con- 
sumers. Harper. 1941. $1.48 

Moffett, C. W. More for your money. 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 1942. 10c 

Stewart, M. S. How we spend our money; 
rev. ed. Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1941. 
10c (Bulletin no. 18) 

Trilling, M. B. & others. When you buy. 
Lippincott. 1938. text ed. $1.80 


spending. 


U. S. Agriculture Department. Consumer's 
Counsel Division. 
Separates. Free 


Consumers’ Guide. 


Finishing your floors and cleaning your 
walls, no. 37 

On the spot (dry cleaning), no. 39M 

A quiz on ice cream, no. 30 

Rayon comes of age, no. 8M 

Simple as A. B. C. (grading canned foods), 
no. 36M 

Standardizing standards, no. 34 

When you buy coal, no. 10M 
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Housing and the home. 


Home mechanics for girls. 





Bc 








Is. 


id 








Adult Education 


Adam, T. R. The worker's road to learning. 
Amer. Ass'n for Adult Education. 1940. 


er 
bds $1.25 


Dickerman, Watson. Outposts of the public 
schools. Amer. Ass'n for Adult Educa- 


tion. 1938. 75c 


Ely, M. L. Why forums. Amer. Ass’n for 


Adult Education. 1937. bds $1 


Hawkins, Gaynell. Education for social 
understanding; programs for case work 
and group work agencies. Amer. Ass'n 


for Adult Education. 1940. $1.25 


Hill, F. E. & Williams, W. E. 


Columbia Univ. Press. 


Radio's 
listening groups. 
1941. $2.75 

N. E. A. Educational Policies Commission. 
Education and morale of a free people. 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
16th st. N. W., Washington, D. C. 1941. 
10c 


Overstreet, H. A. & Wilkinson, Bonaro. 
Leaders for adult education. Amer. Ass'n 
for Adult Education. 1941. $1.50 


Forums and Discussion Groups 


Bowman, L. E. How to lead discussion: 
a guide for the use of group leaders. 
Woman's Press. 1934. 35c 

Debatin, F. M. Administration of adult edu- 


» 


cation. Amer. Book Co. 1938. $3 


Denny, G. V. A handbook for discussion 
leaders. Town Hall Advisory Service, 
123 W. 43d st.. New York. 1938. 25c 

Fansler, Thomas. Teaching adults by dis- 
cussion. N. Y. Division of 
General Education. 1938. 35c 

Garland, J. V. & Phillips, C. F. Discussion 
methods explained and illustrated; 2d ed. 
rev. H. W. Wilson. 1940. $1.25 

Landis, B. Y. This business of discussion. 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 300 Fourth av., New York. 1939. 5c 

Studebaker, J. W. American way; democ- 
racy at work in the Des Moines forums. 
McGraw. 1935. $2 

U. S. Office of Education. Forum planning 
handbook. Gov't Ptg Office. 1939. 10c 
(Bulletin 1939. no. 17) 


University . 


January 1942 











——— Forums for young people. Gov't 
Ptg Office. 1938. 15c (Bulletin 1937. 
no. 25) 

— School and college civilian moral 
service — how to participate. U. S. Office 
of Education. 1941. Free on request 

Sent to all libraries, colleges and schools in 
the United States by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Democracy and Democratic Living 


Adamic, Louis. From many lands. Harper. 
1940. $3.50 

Benjamin, R. S., ed. I am an American, by 
famous naturalized Americans Alliance 
Book Corp. 1941. $1.50 

Bryson, Lyman. The new Prometheus. 
Macmillan. 1941. $1 

Clark, J. M. How to check inflation. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefellet 
Plaza, New York. 1942. 10c 

Edman, Irwin, & Schneider, H. W. Foun- 
tain heads of freedom; the growth of the 
democratic idea. Reynal. 1941. $3.75 

Goodspeed, E. J. The four pillars of democ- 
racy. Harper. 1940. $1.75 

Hayes, Dorsha. American primer Alliance 
Book Corp. 1941. $1.50 

Ingersoll, R. M. America is worth fighting 
for. Bobbs. 1941. $1.50 

MacLeish, Archibald. The American cause. 
Duell. 1941. $1 

N. E. A. Educational Policies Commission. 
Education of free men in American democ- 


racy. Education Policies Commission. 
1201 16th st. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1941. 50c 


New York State Education Department. 
Mobilizing schools for civilian defense. 
The Department. 1941 

This pamphlet was distributed to the boards 
of education in New York State in January 
1942. Almost all its material is reprinted in 
this issue of the Bulletin to the Schools. 

Overstreet, B. W. Brave enough for life. 
Harper. 1941. $2.50 

Priestley, J. B. Out of the people. Harper. 
1941. $1.50 

Reimann, Guenter. The myth of the total 
state; Europe’s last bid for world rule. 

Morrow. 1941. $2.75 


Sayers, D. L. Begin here; a statement of 
faith, Harcourt. 1941. $2 
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How to 
States. 
Unity, 
25c 


Mac- 


Schibsby, Marian, & Lewis, Read. 
the United 
Council for American 
222 Fourth av., New York. 1941. 
Tawney, R. H. Why Britain fights. 
millan. 1941. 10c 
Tunis, J. R. 
1941. 75c 
U. S. Department of Justice. 
and Naturalization Service. consti- 
and government; the 
constitution and government of the U. S. 
candi- 
Cath- 
Office. 


become a citizen of 


Common 


Democracy and sport. Barnes. 


Immigration 
Our 
lessons on 


tution 


for use in the public schools by 
prepared by 


Ptg 


for citizenship; 
Seckler-Hudson. 


50c 


dates 
eryn Gov't 


1940. 


Periodicals 


It is that 
pamphlets are 
the 
It is equally obvious that no brief list can 
the many significant 
even the 
which 


magazines 
supplying 


evident newspapers, 


and essential for 


much of important, timely material. 


include references to 
magazine articles or useful 
The titles 
because they 


many 


magazines. follow are 


suggest materials 


and 


included 


practical for school purposes because 
they are relatively inexpensive. 
Monthly. U. S. Office of 


Consumer Division. 


Consumer prices. 
Price Administration. 
Washington, D. C. Free on request. 

Consumer’s guide; a publication of the De- 

of Agriculture. Semimonthly, 

May; Monthly, June 


Superintendent of 


partment 
October through 
through September. 


Documents. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 50c a year. 

Limited free distribution. Write to the 
Consumers’ Counsel, Division of the U. S. 
Agriculture Department, to ask if school or 
library may receive periodical without charge. 
Monthly except July and 
105 E. 


Single 


Nutrition notes. 
August. The 
22d st., New 
copies 5c. 

O.C.D. News Letter. Monthly. U. S. 
Office of Defense. Washington, 
D. C. Apply to local defense council. 


Nutrition Bureau, 


York. 50c a year. 


Civilian 


Norte. 


New York State Council of Defense. Report 
on New York State program. 
N. Y. State Council of 1942 


defense 
Defense. 
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Red Cross courier. Monthly. American 


Washington, D. C. 
Monthly, 

Superintendent of 
Office, 


Red Cross. $1 a year, 


School life. 


September. 


and 
Dx cu- 
Wash- 


except August 


ments. Government Ptg 


ington, D. C. $1 a year. 
Bibliographies 
American Library Association. Aeronautical 
training for national 
Howard. A. L. A. 1941. 
Civil liberties and democracy, by 
Fulmer. A. L. A. 1941. 25¢ 
——— The dangers to democracy. A. L. A. 
1941. 25c 
Economic democracy, by 
Willis. A. L. A. 1941. 
— Industrial training for national de- 
by C. M. Mohrhardt. A. L. A, 


25c 


defense, by Paul 
25c 


Margaret 


Margaret 


25c 


fense, 
1940. 


national de- 


1941, 


training for 
Hellman. A. L. A. 


Military 
fense, by F. S. 
25c 


The shop’s library; material useful 
L. A. 1941. 


for elementary training. A. 

25c 

Flexner, J. M. 
bibliography. 

1942 

Libraries and national defense. 

Issued 


The citizen and defense; 


Library Journal, 67:32-3 


a 
5. 


January 1, 
American 
Library Association. irregularly. 

Free 

Contains a list of bibliographies. 

Library of Congress. Division of Bibliog- 
raphy. Civilian defense; a selected list of 
recent references. The Library, Washing- 
D.C. 1941. 
— Defense financing; a selected list of 
The Washington, 
Free 


ton Free 


references. Library, 
D.C. 1941. 
U. S. Office of Government Reports. 
ence list of national defense publications; 
and 


agencies 


Refer- 


pertinent bulletins 


federal 


a_ selection of 
articles prepared by 
actively engaged in the defense program. 
1941. the Office 


Free from 


Two important items which have appeared while this list was being printed are: 


New York State 
The public schools and defense 
1941. 


Education Department. 
savings. 


The Department. Free on request 
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